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Education for World Service 


By OLIVER J. CALDWELL 


Assistant Commissioner for International Education 
U. S. Office of Education 


DuRiNG the last war I was one of a group of 
American army officers traveling in a second- 
class Indian railway compartment from Calcutta 
to Darjeeling. It was an all-night run, the com- 
partment was crowded, and there was nothing 
to do but doze and talk all night, fortified by 
tepid beer. 

The conversation finally got around to educa- 
tion. Each man described his educational back- 
ground and. extolled his own university. Every 
man had at least one degree, and collectively 
they represented a fair cross section of the prod- 
uct of American higher education. 

During this conversation the train paused in a 
station. Along a parallel track ran a bunch of 


urchins demanding chocolate and cigarettes. 


The only English they knew they had learned 
from American troops. One smiling brat proudly 


displayed a comprehensive knowledge of Ameri- 


ean obscenities. He hung on the window sill 
and pestered the young officer nearest him. 
This man was describing his education, and it 
was excellent: after graduating from a good 
state university he had gone to one of our better 
professional schools and had secured his degree 
just before being drafted. 
the little Indian boy kept up a series of hoarse 
impertinences in gutter American. 
started to move, the boy ran beside it grinning 
and shouting GI nastinesses. The officer by the 
window picked an empty beer bottle off the floor 
and flung it at the boy, hitting him on the tem- 
ple. 


During his recital 


As the train 


The boy dropped and lay motionless as the 
train passed on into the night. 
‘‘T hate all Wogs,”’ 
This was an unusually violent manifestation 
of the difficulty many Americans find in adjust- 


Re- 


said the officer. 


ing themselves to a foreign environment. 








ports from overseas indicate that we are con- 
tinuing to alienate our friends by our frequent 


bad manners and by our occasional bad temper. 

Wendell Willkie reported on the reservoir of 
goodwill which was created overseas by the edu- 
cational, philanthropic, and religious activities 
of generations of Americans who gave their lives 
to unselfish service in foreign lands. This reser- 
voir was created by men and women who knew 
the people among whom they worked, and un- 
derstood their problems. This reservoir is be- 
ing dissipated today, when we need it most, by 
some of our contemporary representatives over- 
seas who do not possess this knowledge and un- 
derstanding. Such 
sabotaging the fine work of the many splendid 
Americans overseas who are carrying on in the 
best American tradition. 

No American working abroad can afford to 
hate Wogs, or anyone else among the people with 
whom we are co-operating to create a free world 
and a lasting peace. No such American can 
afford the luxury of believing that the flush 
toilet and civilization are synonymous. All of 
us need desperately to cultivate humility and 
understanding, and an old-fashioned faith in 
the worth of the individual, regardless of phys- 
ical peculiarities or accidents of location. But 
even this is not enough for those who repre- 
sent us abroad; they should be carefully chosen 
and specially trained for extraordinary respon- 
sibilities. 

Aceording to available information today 
about 185,000 Americans are fepresenting this 
Other 
thousands represent American business and var- 
This is in 


people unconsciously are 


country overseas in official civilian jobs. 


ious philanthropie organizations. 
addition to hundreds of thousands in our armed 
forces. How these Americans act, as well as 
their professional efficiency, will largely deter- 
mine what the peoples among whom they live 
think of America. If we lose the cold war, it 
will partly be the fault of our overseas repre- 
sentatives, both governmental and private. DPer- 
sonalities and attitudes must reinforce policies 
Many informed observers believe we are losing 
ground internationally the inade- 
quacies of some of our international represen- 


because of 


tatives. 
There is no easy way to determine why some 
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Americans make a bad impression for their coun- 
try while they are serving abroad. Bad selec- 
tion is a major factor; if our international inter- 
ests are to be protected, much greater care and 
wisdom must be devoted to selecting good people 
in the future than have been apparent in the 
past. This care must be extended to the families 
of-the men who represent us abroad; an un- 
happy, maladjusted wife can completely undo 
the best efforts of her husband to make friends 
for the United States. 

Much thought in Washington is being given 
to the standards which should govern the selec- 
tion of our overseas civilian representatives. In 
spite of conscientious efforts to choose only those 
who are fully qualified, both from the stand- 
point of professional skill and of personality and 
character, we are still sending abroad as our rep- 
resentatives some people who prove to be unfit 
to represent us. 

I believe those who represent us abroad to- 
day should have many of the qualities which 
make a good missionary. First, they should have 
a clear understanding of, and an intense faith 
in, the basic Christian principles on which our 
nation was founded; these principles are re- 
flected in our historic documents, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution, and the 
sill of Rights. Secondly, they should possess 
spiritual perception; I don’t think materialists 
are necessarily qualified to help their country 
combat dialectic materialism. Thirdly, they 
should be fortified by a knowledge of the world 
we live in and the fundamental problems of our 
neighbors, which is not now widely taught by 
our schools and colleges. This paper is con- 
cerned primarily with what education might do 
to help the American people meet their interna- 
tional responsibilities. 

American educators have a tremendous obli- 
gation. First, they must devise means quickly 
to adjust the basic curriculum at every level to 
the realities of the world in which we now live; 
it is not fair to any American who may have to 
spend part of his years in foreign duty not to 
teach him about the world in which he will live. 
His own culture now has world-wide roots which 
go beyond America, Europe, and the Mediter- 
ranean basin. If he is to serve his own country 
well overseas, he must be forearmed with knowl- 
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edge of other people. The real problem is one 
of developing an educational program which will 
prepare the individual to make his own adjust- 
ments to any environment in which he may later 
find himself. 

Secondly, the great majority of Americans 
who will never undertake any foreign assign- 
ment need to have windows opened for them 
into the whole broad world in which they live. 
They should be enabled to evaluate movements 
and events overseas, to appreciate the significance 
of foreign events as they impinge on our na- 
tional interest. 

Finally, our educational institutions are fac- 
ing a major opportunity for direct international 


service in the national interest. Every year in- 


creasing thousands of foreign teachers, students, 
professors, and so on are pouring into our col- 


leges and universities. It is not enough for them 
to be given American solutions to American 
problems; too often the result will be the crea- 
tion of frustrated misfits when they go home. 
We must give them individualized service de- 
signed to help them to learn new ways of deal- 
ing with their own unique problems. 

These are only a few of the problems facing 
American education as it seeks to adjust itself 
to a new horizon. The development of area 
studies is an essential first step but by no means 
a solution. The appointment of foreign student 
advisors on hundreds of campuses has in effect 
created a new profession and has done much to 
make international education an effective instru- 
ment of our foreign policy. The specialized 
schools for Americans preparing for foreign 
service, and the orientation centers and the vari- 
ous institutes designed to meet specific needs of 
foreign visitors, are all useful and indicative of 
an important trend in American education. But 
no general solution has been found. 

There is no easy solution for a problem of such 
magnitude. Under the American system, with 
education so widely decentralized, there probably 
will never be a single, accepted solution of the 
problem of adapting our schools and colleges to 
our new national international affairs. 
There will be the 
process of trial and error until several workable 


role in 


a continuation of present 


solutions are developed and are accepted com- 
petitively by a majority of cur educational sys- 
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tems both public and private. But the time is 
short, the need is great, and every effort should 
be made towards the evolution of these aecept- 
able solutions. 

To this end, I offer the following proposal: A 
College for International Service should be es- 
tablished, with foundation support, by one of our 
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larger universities. This college would draw 
freely on the resources of its parent institution. 
It would offer a four-year undergraduate course 
designed to train men and women for foreign 
service, both governmental and voluntary. It 
also would provide preparation for teaching in- 
ternational relations at all levels of education in 
this 
either for generalized service or for graduate 


country. Graduates would be prepared 
work aimed at specialization. 

Admission to the college would be highly selec- 
tive, based on aptitude tests and personal inter- 
views. Primary emphasis should be placed on 
personality, intelligence, adaptability, maturity 
and stability, and potential leadership. 

The enrollment should be kept small, with not 
more than 100 admitted each year. This should 
provide a high degree of selectivity. Many peo- 
ple who have discussed this idea have agreed that 
it would be in the national interest for scholar- 
ships to be offered through a federal appropria- 
tion; these scholarships would parallel the pro- 
visions of, for example, the Navy program 
whereby carefully selected students receive col- 
lege training, are given commissions on gradu- 
ation, and serve for a period as officers, after 
which they enter the Naval Reserve. It would 
represent a step forward if the same opportu- 
nity were to be opened to young people who were 
qualified for, and desired to enter, a career of 
civilian international service. 

Intellectual standards should be high. Gradu- 
ates of this college should constitute a corps of 
They should, in years 
to come, provide professional leadership now 


highly skilled specialists. 


badly needed in the field of international rela- 
tions. 

This college would rise or fall on its curricu- 
lum, its equipment, and its staff. Only trial and 
error could determine what should be taught in 
this college, but I believe it could start by em- 


phasizing the following subjects: American his- 
tory, literature, and philosophy; the application 
of democratic theory to the solution of social 


problems, with a study of ease histories in Amer- 
ican society; natural science, with emphasis on 
the contributions of scientific methods and re- 
search to the solution of social problems; com- 
parative religions; world geography ; anthropol- 
ogy; world history and archaeology; literature 
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and philosophy in translation; linguistics; for- 
eign languages ; economics ; and comparative gov- 
ernments. 

During each of the four years the course 
should be centered on one of the great cultures 
which are generally not emphasized by our stand- 
ard curriculum. For example, the freshman 
year might be focused on Latin America, with 
its rich mixed cultures based on both American 
Indian and European foundations. During the 
first year there should also be a strong emphasis 
on geography, archaeology, and anthropology, 
with special attention to existing primitive cul- 
tures and how they differ from the relatively 
uniform western world. 

I will not attempt to outline the course for 
each undergraduate year; this is a job for ex- 
perts and should evolve as experience might dic- 
tate. However, I believe there should be a spe- 
cific regional emphasis for each year; the second 
year might concentrate on problems of the Mos- 
lem world, from West Africa to Pakistan. 

During the third year the area of emphasis 
might be India and southeast Asia. This part 
of the world is probably less known to Americans 
than any other major area, yet the fate of gen- 
erations of unborn Americans will be deter- 
mined in part by what happens to the peoples of 
this region. There should be a thorough intro- 
duction to Buddhist philosophy during this 
phase and also to the religions of modern India. 

The fourth year should be centered on central 
Asia and the Far East. Ten years ago it was 
hard to convince the average American that what 
happened there was of vital concern to him and 
his family. Pearl Harbor first shocked his in- 
sularity, and Korea should have destroyed any 
lingering questions about the importance to 
Americans of this area. 

The graduate from this course would have re- 
ceived an education in world affairs not now 
available anywhere in the United States. He 
would be prepared better to live in, and to un- 
derstand, the world of his generation than his 
brothers who receive a conventional American 
college education. 

If the Armed Forces took him, he should be 
able to render exceptional services anywhere on 
our far-flung military frontiers. The great oil 
companies, and other commercial organizations 
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competing for foreign markets, would ‘probably 
compete for his services. Voluntary services 
and philanthropic organizations would need him 
and his classmates. Literally dozens of Federal 
agencies would want him. He could serve either 
here, or overseas, and could practically pick his 
job, either Federal or_ private. He would be 
unique. 

If he were qualified intellectually, this young 
man should move ahead into a good area-studies 
center and work for his Master’s degree. At 
this juncture he should be able to concentrate 
on one area of the world and to begin the crea- 
If he 


wished to remain in education, or if the statutory 


tion of a professional specialization. 


Foreign Service were his goal, or if he had se- 
lected business as a career, his graduate studies 
Jt should not 


be incompatible with area specialization for him 


should be adjusted accordingly. 


to follow simultaneously specialized professional 
courses in the substantive field of his choice. 

After he had seeured his Master’s, he might 
either try a term of service in a particular area 
of the world, and in a specifie professional spe- 
cialization, or finish his doctorate. If he chose 
the latter course he should take advantage of the 
opportunity to apply for a Fulbright grant, if 
there is a Fulbright program in the region of his 
special interest, in order to do his research over- 
seas. By this time he should have sufficient lan- 
guage competence to allow him considerable free- 
dom, in the literature of his chosen area. He 
should be able to begin to ,contribute to our 
knowledge of foreign areas about which we now 
know too little. 

The competent young person who had com- 
pleted his formal education in this manner would 
We need thousands like 
He would face only two basic limita- 


be a national asset. 
him now. 
tions: his own ability and the willingness of less 
This latter 


Government agen- 


informed people to work with him. 
difficulty is not a small one. 
cies are not always prepared to use properly 
people with this specialized knowledge. Policies 
sometimes are made by people who are not fully 
familiar with the theater of their operations. 
Our activities overseas have often been conducted 
by people with only a limited knowledge of local 
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conditions; there has not been enough regional 
competence to meet operating needs. It will take 
time to change this state of affairs. 
Nevertheless, we desperately need competence 
of the sort which would be created by our hypo- 
thetical College for International Service. If 
we lose our cold war, or any future hot war, it 
will be in a large measure the result of our tragie 
We don’t 


have enough either of knowledge or of under- 


unreadiness for world leadership. 


standing of foreign lands and peoples. 

If we are correct in assuming that the world 
situation we now face, and our national role in 
that situation, will continue, then we need this 
college now. We need many such colleges, but 
we should start immediately to build at least one, 
a prototype for these to follow. If we do this, 
we should do it properly. Such a college will 
need substantial resources, both human and ma- 
terial. The staff should consist of a concentra- 
tion of our best minds such as perhaps does not 
now exist in one place. The library facilities 
should be of the best. 

Here is a real challenge for one or more of our 
foundations to work with a progressive univer- 
sity to meet a national need. How much it 
would cost could not be determined until the site 
is chosen and the college has a paper organiza- 
tion and program. 

This suggestion is not offered as a panacea. 
The establishment of a good College for Inter- 


national Service would, of course, not solve any 


of our problems in international relations, but I 
believe it would help us to find solutions for 


these problems. 

The first college should be followed as soon as 
possible by many mere. There should be many 
training centers for international service in the 
United States. 
we would begin to possess the core of a highly 


If we started now, in 10 years 


trained staff of specialists who would contribute 
to the establishment of a competent civilian serv- 
ice overseas and to the improvement of teach- 
ing in the area of foreign relations in our schools. 
These specialists would constitute a professional 
corps of architects who would assist the Amer- 
ican people in the creation of a stable and peace- 
ful world. 
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EDUCATIONAL: LITERATURE REVIEW? 


1 
Adolescence 
By WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


School of Education, New York University 


THE PAST FOUR YEARS have witnessed the pub- 
lication of nine textbooks on the psychology of 
the 


others are revisions. 


adolescent. Some are new works, while 
Two have attained the en- 
Of par- 


ticular impressiveness are these facts when it is 


viabie distinction of a fourth edition. 


recalled that only two textbooks in this field ap- 
peared between 1943 and 1946 and only three 
between 1946 and 1949. 
dicate that the psychology of adolescence is cur- 


This would seem to in- 


rently enjoying a stable status in departments 
of psychology and in schools of education. 

The fourth edition of ‘‘ Psychology of Adoles- 
cence,’’ by Karl C. Garrison, professor of edu- 
‘ation, University of Georgia, introduces new 
material on physiological development, adoles- 
cent adjustment to his peers, and growth in at- 
titudes and religious beliefs. Originally pub- 
lished in 1934, this volume is designed for 
psychology students, teachers, college students 
‘*still in the later stages of adolescence,’’ and 
parents. That the content can be of benefit to 
Much 
of it is based on research studies which are cited 


all four categories is somewhat doubtful. 
in footnotes. The utility of a new edition every 
few years becomes questionable when the author 
does not take sufficient advantage of the newer 
researches or of his opportunities to correct the 
too frequent misprinted proper names (e.g., pp. 
312, 478). 
phases of adolescence, the chapter summaries, the 
‘*thought problems,’’ and the selective references 
are nevertheless of enough value to justify the 
adoption of the book. 

A sociological emphasis is characteristic of the 
second edition of ‘‘ Adolescence and Youth,’’ by 
Paul H. Landis, State College of Washington 
(Pullman). The author has drawn upon many 
studies which have been completed since 1945, 
the date of the first edition, and has added ad- 


The comprehensive analysis of all 


1 For earlier literature, see William W. Brickman, ‘‘The 
Psychology of Adolescence,’’ SCHOOL AND Society, 64: 
225-31, Sept. 28, 1946; and ‘‘ Adolescent Psychology and 
Sociology,’’ tbid., 70: 438-43, Dee. 31, 1949. 
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ditional chapters in the areas of the attainment 
of moral maturity, the transition to marital 
adulthood, and the struggle for economic adult- 
hood. For the student there are questions for 
review and discussion and extensive reading ref- 
erences following each chapter, and an appended 
list of visual aids. One of the prefatory remarks 
by Dr. Landis should be committed to heart by 
all graduate students: ‘‘To the research man the 
world is never static, answers are never final, and 
textbooks are never finished’’ (p. v). 

The aim of ‘‘The Psychology of Adolescence,’’ 
by John E. Horrocks, Ohio State University, is 
to provide all who are concerned with teen-agers 

students, youth workers, teachers, psycholo- 
gists, parents, ‘‘and others’’—with ‘‘an objective 
picture of adolescence’’ based on the facts and 
implications derived from the psychological and 
educational literature. The material deals with 
the nature of adolescence; the adjustment of the 
adolescent to his family, friends, and the other 
sex ; intellectual and physical growth; adolescent 
activities and interests; and the bases and out- 
The documentation is im- 
pressive, although precise page references are 
often omitted. The citation of French, Spanish, 
and German writings also deserves a word of 
recognition. The Kinsey report (male) is quoted 
frequently, but there is very little on juvenile 
The chapter summaries and bibli- 
ographies, as well as the many tables and graphs, 
make this text most helpful for college classes. 
Rather puzzling is the introduction by the editor 
of the series in which the book appears. Leonard 
Carmichael, former president of Tufts College, 
admits that ‘‘every topic in the psychology of 
adolescence may be dealt with in some other field 
of specialization’”’ (p. villi), but then goes on to 
justify the publication of the Horrocks book. 
This is open encouragement, if not incitement, 
to overlapping in textbooks and courses, prac- 
tices for which educationists have been pilloried 
in the past and present. Should psychologists 
and others be judged by different criteria? 
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comes of behavior. 


delinquency. 





The customary content about behavior and 
development is supplemented by a special moral- 
religious stress in ‘‘The Psychology of Adoles- 
eence,’’ by Alexander A. Schneiders, professor 
and director of the department of psychology, 


University of Detroit. Subtitled ‘‘A Factual 


and Interpretive Study of the Conduct and Per- 


sonality of Youth,’’ this volume is very forth- 
right about the role of God in the process of at- 
taining manhood and womanhood (e.9., pp. 302- 
03, chap. XVI), a fact which will make it more 
welcome in a sectarian (especiaily Catholic) col- 
lege than in a secular one. Of the whole, Dr. 
Schneiders’ book is well-suited for elementary 
elasses. Each chapter concludgs with questions 
and exercises and with selected readings, most 
of them from other textbooks. A 23-page bibli- 
research studies and a glossary of 


ography of 
terms shou!d prove to be of value. 

What distinguishes ‘‘ Adolescence,’’ by Mar- 
guerite Malm and Olis G. Jamison, Indiana State 
Teachers College (Terre Haute), other 
texts in the field, is the widespread use of quota- 


from 


tions of adolescents’ statements (e.g., pp. 210 
20). The material is quite orthodox, and one 
wishes that the authors, professor of education 
and chairman of the department of education, 
respectively, had given more attention to what 
the adolescent learns at school. The methods of 
re-enforcing the textual content are highly acti- 
vistic, with the authors providing suggestions 
for the recording of student reminiscences, ob- 
servation of schools and other institutions, topics 
for general and panel discussion, film showings, 
and other activities. The reading references at 
the end of each chapter cite older titles rather 
frequently. As an elementary textbook, ‘‘ Ado- 
lescence’’ has the qualities which should make 
it popular. 

Using a different title than the preceding writ- 
ers, Raymond G. Kuhlen, professor of educa- 
tional psychology at Syracuse University, dis- 
cusses at length in his text, ‘‘The Psychology of 
Adolescent Development,’’ the nature of adoles- 
eence; the physical, intellectual, and cultural 
foundations of adolescent behavior; the aspects 
of adolescent adjustment; and the process of 
The 
material is mainly founded upon researches, long 
lists of which appear at the close of each chapter. 
The advanced student is thus provided with 
hints for independent study, while the beginner 
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understanding the individual adolescent. 


will find the book’s organization and chapter 
summaries very helpful. One question might be 
raised with some justice: Why is it necessary 
for Dr. Kuhlen to include sections on intelligence 
tests and the [Q, when books on general and edu- 
cational psychology, and those of many another 
braach in psychology, offer adequate discassions 
on these matters? Surely, there must come a 
time when it may be taken for granted that the 
student will recall something of what he has 
learned in previous courses. For the record, it 
should be mentioned that other texts than Kuhl- 
en’s are loath to omit topics which have already 
been covered in courses already completed by the 
student. 

Wendell W. Cruze, professor of psychology at 
Wilson Teachers College (Washington, D. C.), 
offers a well-balanced content in his recently 
published ‘* Adolescent Psychology and Develop- 
ment.’’ Apart from the usual chapters on de- 
velopment, behavior, and social relationships, he 
also includes sizable chapters on moral and re- 
ligious development and on the school life of the 
adolescent. The latter tends toward the sweep- 
ing statement and the glittering generalization 
(pp. 308-09), and bows in the direction of dog- 
matie practicalness. As already pointed out in 
other instances, the book contains matter on in- 
telligenece (chapter 5) which overlaps consider- 
ably with that found in textbooks in general and 
educational psychology. Of special interest is 
the section (pp. 30-34) describing the difficulties 
confronting the serious research workers who 
wish to study adolescents. Also worthy of com- 
ment is the occasional similarity of expression 
(not simply of content) found in the various 
textbooks in a given field, and exemplified in 
two passages, one in Cruze and one in Garrison: 


Probably the most noticeable of the modern prac- 
tices is the introduction of the young lady into “ 
ciety.” This usually takes place during the latter part 
of the adolescent period and signifies to the world— 


so- 


and particularly to the young men—that a daughter 


is about to enter woman’s estate. Frequently the 


initiate-to-be is given a “house” or “coming-out” 
party, or makes her debut at a debutante ball or 
similar celebration. After this period in her life the 
girl is allowed certain privileges formerly denied her, 
such as having young men call and attending dances. 
Yet not only do we find her appearing in formal social 
activities; a changed attitude is assumed to her as 
well. She is now addressed as “Miss” rather than by 


her maiden name, except among more intimate friends; 
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and like the maturing boy she may often be admitted 
to a wide variety of adult life. But these, of course, 
are not the only tokens of maturity in modern society. 
The gift of a watch, commencement (a significant 
term) exercises at high school, the finishing school, the 
linking of the self with the church—these are all more 
or less socialized events related to the entrance into 
maturity.—Garrison, p. 11. 

The “coming-out” party, or debutante ball, which 


introduces the modern young lady into ‘ 


‘society” is 
probably the most formal of our modern ceremonies. 
This oecurs during the latter part of the adolescent 
period, usually sometime near the eighteenth birthday, 
and serves to notify the community as a whole, and a 
selected group of young men in particular, that the 
young lady in question has become a woman, and is 
willing to entertain serious courtship and proposals 
this 
point on, the young lady is allowed certain privileges 


of marriage from eligible young men. From 
that were denied her as a child, such as attending 
formal social occasions. In addition, there is a dis 
tinct change in the attitude of other people toward 
her. Only her intimate friends continue to refer to 
her as “Mary”; others call her “Miss” Smith. The 
only other formal ceremonies recognizing the attain- 
ment of maturity are certain religious ceremonies, 
such as confirmation, and the commencement exercises, 
normally held when a young man or woman completes 
high school or college.—Cruze, p. 13. 

These paragraphs would seem to belong to the 
New Yorker’s Funny Coincidence Department. 
Dr. Cruze’s book, finally, contains numerous 
footnote citations of research studies and chap- 
ter bibliographies which mostly refer to other 
textbooks. 

The latest book in the field is ‘‘The Adoles- 
cent,’’ a substantial collection of readings edited 
by Jerome M. Seidman, professor of psychology, 
University of Maine. The aim of this unusual 
contribution to the literature on adolescence is 
‘‘to provide students in courses in adolescent 
development with a selection of the original con- 
tributions of specialists who have created or ex- 
panded the knowledge of the field’’ (p. vii). 
Not only is this anthology suitable as a support- 
ing text, but also, as the editor emphasizes, as a 
basic book in courses in the psychology of ado- 
lescence. The former function is more easily 
apparent, however, especially when Dr. Seidman 
provides an index which correlates the material 
in his book with specific chapters in nine basic 
textbooks of recent date. The first part of the 
compilation, which deals with the nature of ado- 


lescence, contains selections from Kurt Lewin, 
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Harold E. Jones, Caroline B. Zachry, and sev- 
art 
two is concerned with physical, mental, and emo- 
tional growth and development; part three, with 
interests, attitudes, and ideals; part four, with 
the adolescent’s relation to his peers; part five, 


eral other psycho;,ogists and sociologists. 


with the adolescent and his familial, scholastic, 
vocational, and communal environments; and 
part six, with the guidance of the adolescent. 
Included among the better known authors are 
tuth Strang, Paul Witty, H. H. Remmers, Ruth 
Benedict, Allison Davis, and Gordon W. Allport. 
To say that the choice of the individual readings 
will please most users of the book is to make an 
exaggeration, but no editor can ever expect to 
Nor should he attempt to do 
so. The bibliography and the appendix are com- 


satisfy everyone. 


prehensive, thus enhancing the reference value 
of this volume. In several instances, however, 
the editor has omitted studies of significance and 
has used older and outdated references where 
more recent ones were available. 

The principles and practices of providing 
guidance for teen-agers are presented in full 
detail in ‘‘Counseling Adolesecents,’’ by Shirley 
A. Hamrin, professor of education at Northwest- 
ern University, and Blanche B. Paulson, eo-ordi- 
nator of the Division of Guidance and Counsel- 
ing, Chicago Public Schools. The authors sum 
up the psychology of adolescent growth and be- 
havior before diseussing the various approaches 
to counciling. Special stress is laid on educa- 
tional, vocational, and emotional guidance. 
There is no doubt that a book of this sort is of 
much usefulness not only to the professional 
counselor, but also to the high-school teacher and 
principal. Its particular virtues are the read- 
able style and the specimen counseling inter- 
views. 


Help to the harried parent is furnished by J. 
Roswell Gallagher, M.D., director of Adolescent 
Services, Children’s Medical Center, Boston, and 


assistant professor of child health, Harvard 
School of Public Health, in ‘‘Understanding 
Your Son’s Adolesecence.’’? Formerly, for 16 
years, Phillips Andover 
Academy, the author brings considerable au- 
thority of actual experience to the task of ex- 
plaining the adolescent boy to his parents. He 


school physician at 


2 Dorothy W. Baruch’s ‘‘ How to Live with Your Teen- 
Ager’’ (New York: MeGraw-Hill, 1953) was not avail- 
able at the time of writing. 
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is nothing if not direct (chap. V, ‘‘Sex Is Neces- 
sary’’) and clear. If he is dogmatic in many 
an assertion, let it be remembered that he is writ- 
ing for a nontechnical audience which (as the 
publishers swear) eschews footnotes and quali- 
fications of any kind. Parents will be enlight- 
ened concerning their male offspring’s adoles- 
cent characteristics and ways of action by Dr. 
Gallagher’s book, the price of which is more than 
justified by the specific facts on health, especially 
the suggestions regarding the care and handling 
of the adolescent athlete (pp. 68-71). 

Another book for parents is ‘‘The Adoles- 
eent,’’ by Marynia Farnham, M.D., a psychia- 
trist. Somewhat more difficult for the layman 
than the Gallagher work, this volume explores 
the usual content «nd devotes special chapters 
to homosexuality and psychoses and neuroses. 
In view of the author’s medical interest, such 
What 


raise eyebrows, ire, and the like, is a statement 


inclusions are not surprising. is sure to 
such as the following: ‘‘The later part of ado- 
lescence probably brings with it the need for 
parental acceptance of premarital sexual rela- 
Sympathetic and realistic understanding 
and acceptance of the far 
toward helping the young person to show pru- 
dence and discretion, and to avoid foolish and 
dangerous activity’’ (p. 135). The’ tue author 
does not thereby advocate license, however, is 


tions. 


situation will go 


evident from her entire chapter on adolescent 
sexual behavior, but it is easy to see how pubiic 
tempers may get out of control from prose such 
as this. There is a selected bibliography for 
parents desiring further guidance about their 
maturing youngsters. 

Mrs. Dorothy M. Roberts’ ‘‘Leadership of 
that teen 
agers are people, like ourselves, only younger 


Teen-Age Groups’’ aims ‘‘to show 


and more inexperienced ; and to share with other 
adults, who would like to help, the ideas of or- 
ganization, leadership, and program planning 
that have proved acceptable to and effective with 


” de- 


teen-agers’’ (p. vili). Part of this book 
scribes briefly the nature of the adolescent and 
the types of groups into which he is organized, 
while the major content presents the principles 
of leadership and concrete practices in the plan- 
ning of programs of activities. This practical 
manual closes with a short list of books on ado- 
lescence for teen-agers and for leaders. 


For some strange reason, American writings 
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on adolescence seldom make reference to foreign, 
including British, publications on the subject. 
Aside from C. M. Fleming’s ‘‘ Adolescence: Its 
Social Psychology’’ (1949) and several French 
and German research studies, foreign work is 
rarely represented in American footnotes and 
bibliographies. As of the 
fate has apparently befallen, and unjustly, too, 
one of the recent volumes in the famous Inter- 


this moment, same 


national Library of Sociology and Social Recon- 
“Studies in the Soeial Psychology of 
7 by J. 


not be consigned to oblivion, since it contains 


struction. 
Adolescence, KE. Richardson, et al., should 
types of researches which should be of interest 
to students on this side of the Atlantic. The 
studies comprise the application of sociometric 
techniques to the teaching of English (this in- 
cludes an excellent summary of previous re- 
search), investigations of the opinions of ado- 
lescents, the relation of group work to classroom 
attitudes, and the adolescents’ attitude to their 
own development. Edited, with a foreword, by 
C. M. Fleming, this group of research studies is 
highly suggestive of further work in similar or 
related areas. 

Another co-operative volume of research, this 
time originating in this country, is ‘‘ Personality 
Development in Adolescent Girls,’ by Lawrence 
K. Frank, et al. Produced as a monograph of 
the Society for Research in Child Development, 
this publication consists of results of testing ado- 
lescent personality by the Rorschach and The- 
matic Appereeption Tests, the Horn-Hellersberg 
Test, the Machover Figure Drawing Test, and 
graphological analysis. The authors furnish de- 
tailed case analyses and suggestions for schools 
and youth agencies. A major conclusion of these 
studies of 300 girls is the ‘evidence of more fre- 
quent and more severe emotional disturbances 
... than was anticipated, especially in the area 
of interpersonal relations which apparently give 
rise to an introversive pattern, of preoccupation 
with personal perplexities, feelings and fanta- 
sies’’ (p. 194).4 


‘ 


Most of the girls, it would seem, 


were ‘“‘unhappy and tense.’’ More research by 


other workers should help substantiate or modify 
these significant conclusions. 


3 See also A. M. Doyle, ‘‘Some Aspects of Ability and 
Achievement in High Schools,’’ Ph.D. thesis (Washington, 
D. C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1952). 

4Cf., D. Segel, ‘‘ Frustration in Adolescent Youth,’’ 
Sulletin 1951, No. 1, U.S. Office of Education (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1951). 
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A technical research project is presented in 
““The Organization of Mental Abilities in the 
Age Range 13 Doppelt. 
Lorge at 


to 17,’’ by Jerome E. 
A Ph.D. study sponsored by Irving 
Teachers College, Columbia University, this little 
book describes the details of experimental pro- 
cedure in measuring the changing abilities of the 
The author tested boys and 
girls of 24 school systems with the Differential 
Aptitude Tests, with special reference to reason- 
ing ability. 


growing adolescent. 


His results, after considerable sta- 
tistical computation, show that the general factor 
(‘‘the underlying common core of a number of 
different abilities,’’ p. 13) maintains its impor- 
tance with increase in age. This conclusion is 
regarded as true by the investigator with refer- 
ence to the age range studied, ‘‘a general factor 
which is the same statistical variable at each age 
level studied’’ (p. 81), and ‘‘a general factor 
which is derived from tests of reasoning ability, 
under power rather than speed conditions’’ 
(p. 82) 

It is very likely that the adolescent will be 
studied from every angle for some time to come. 
Very probably, there will be much research work 
dealing with his psycho-social development and 
sufficient attention to his physical growth and 
intelligence. The chances are that his vocational 
and premarital adjustment will continue to re- 
ceive proper emphasis. One hopes that those 
interested in the study of adolescence will devote 
suitable time and energy to the relationship of 
the teen-ager to his scholastic environment and 
to his ethical-moral world. 


Furthermore, there are enough textbooks on 


the market. A moratorium might be desirable 


for a while. 
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EVENTS 


Outstanding Events in American Education in 1953 


THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR is always an appropriate 
time to review the events and problems of the past 12 
months. No doubt there is a difference of opinion 
concerning which developments were of greatest sig- 
nificance. Tot homines, tot sententiae. 

Ten is often a magie number in journalism and in 
other fields. At the risk of following a fashionable 
trend, the following 10 events are offered as the most 
important in American education during 1953: 

1. The continuance of the serious shortage in school 
facilities, funds, and supply of teachers. 

2. The persistence of the rising enrollments and the 
cost of constructing and maintaining schools. 
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3. The financial difficulties of private colleges and 
universities due to smaller income and greater costs 
of operation. 

4. The rise in college enrollment, reversing a pre- 
vious downward trend. 

5. The Congressionai inaction with regard to Fed- 
eral law to aid public education. 

6. The reconsideration by the U. S. Supreme Court 
of the issue of racial segregation in the public schools. 

7. The establishment of a Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in the President’s cabinet. 

8. The controversy ‘about t e allocation of television 
channels for educational uses. 
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9. The change in the source of criticism of educa- 
tion—from the “enemies of public schools” to persons 
within the educational fold. 

10. The increasing resistance by the educational 
profession to the attempts to limit the dissemination 
of information and the circulation of literature. 


There are others, such as the extension of the drive 
to eliminate Communist teachers and the stepping up 
of the control of intercollegiate athletics, but these 
would violate the sacredness of the “big -ten.”—W. 
W. 5. 


APPOINTMENTS OF CHIEF ADMINISTRA- 
TORS REPORTED SINCE JULY, 1953 


Aut the following appointees, except those whose 
duties will become effective in January, 1954, have 
assumed their new posts: 

Central College (McPherson, Kans.) : Edgar White- 
man (president) 

Clarke College (Dubuque, Iowa): Sister Mary 
Aloysius, B. V. M. (president) 

College of the Holy Names (Oakland, Calif.) : Sis- 
ter M. Francis Raphael (president) 

Free Europe University in Exile (Germany) : John 
Pelenyi (president) 

Illinois College (Jacksonville) : William K. Selden 
(president) 


Iona College (New Rochelle, N. Y.): The Reverend 
Brother William H. Barnes (president) 

The Johns Hopkins University (Baltimore, Md.) : 
Lowell J. Reed (president) 

Los Angeles Pacific College: Robert J. Cox (presi- 
dent) 

Manhattan College (New York 71) : Brother Augus- 
tine Philip (president) 

Miner Teachers College (Washington, D. 
Matthew J. Whitehead (president) 

Pratt Institute (Brooklyn 5, N. Y.): 
Horn (president) 

Rosary Hill College (Buffalo, N. Y.): Sister M. 
Angela Canavan, O. S. F. (president) 

Shady Side Academy (Pittsburgh, Pa.) : 
Little Follansbee (headmaster) 

U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare (Washington, D. C.) : 
missioner) 

University of Dayton (Ohio) : The Reverend Andrew 
A. Seebold, S. M. (president) 

University of Illinois: Lloyd Morey (acting presi- 
dent) 

University of Kansas City (Mo.): Earl J. McGrath 
(president) 

University of Oregon: O. Meredith Wilson (presi- 
dent) 

Wayne University (Detroit, Mich.) : 
Hilberry (president) 


C.): 


Franeis H. 


George 


Samuel M. Brownell (com- 


Clarence B. 


Notes ad News 


Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Henry C. Mills, dean, School of Liberal and Applied 
-Studies, University of Rochester (N. Y.), appointed 
vice-president for educational administration. 


Carlton Harrison, director, youth development pro- 
gram, YMCA (San Juan, Puerto Rico), named vice- 
president for development, Springfield (Mass.) Col- 
lege. 


Earl C. Bolton, associate director of admissions and 
director of high school and college relations, Univer- 
sity of Southern California (Los Angeles), appointed 
administrative assistant to the president. 


Eugene M. Austin, pastor, Baptist Temple, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., appointed assistant to the president, 
Colby Junior College (New London, N. H.), effective 
February 8, 1954. Dr. Austin will succeed H. Leslie 
Sawyer as president upon the latter’s retirement, 
June, 1955. 


December 26, 1953 


Paul H. Masoner, professor of education, University 
of Pittsburgh (Pa.), appointed assistant dean, School 
of Education. 

Paul H. Nitze, former director, State Department 
Policy Staff, Foreign 
Service Educational Foundation. 


Planning elected president, 


Coming Events 

The American Camping Association will hold its 
23rd National Convention at the Statler Hotel, New 
York City, February 3-6, 1954. Registration forms 
may be obtained from Herman Baar, president, New 
York Section, American Camping Association, 342 
Madison Avenue, New York 17. 
Recent Deaths 

The Very Reverend Francis Xavier Talbot, S.J., 64, 


retired president, Loyola College (Baltimore, Md.), 
December 3. 


Dorr Frank Diefendorf, 79, retired professor of 
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practical theology and applied Christianity, Drew 
University (Madison, N. J.), December 13. 


Charles Frederick Deininger, 63, professor of New 
Testament, Bloomfield (N. J.) Theological Seminary, 
December 13. 


Daniel Gregory Mason, 80, professor emeritus and 
former head, Musie Department, Columbia University, 
December 14. 

Robert Andrews Millikan, 85, professor emeritus of 
physics, California Institute of Technology (Pasa- 
dena), and 1922 Nobel Prize-winning physicist, De- 
cember 19. 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 











YOU CAN'T PREDICT 


just what economic conditions will 
exist during the next 20 to 50 years. 


That’s why many educators are attempting to pro- 
tect the purchasing power of their retirement dol- 
lars through the new College Retirement Equities 
Fund. 


This plan permits a portion of annuity premiums 
to be invested in common stocks and, at retire- 
ment, returns a unit-annuity which fluctuates with 
the values and earnings of the stocks in the 
Fund. This, of course, complements the guaran- 
teed fixed dollar income provided by TIAA. 


For full information on this new approach 
to retirement income, just write TIAA-CREF. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
a= @ am 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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